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see, sketched by Sir Charles Bell, 
96. 


Akerman, J. Y., ‘a Numismatic Manual ;’ 
a descriptive catalogue of rare and un- 
edited Roman coins, 356—the author's 
theory respecting ancient gold rings, 
364—ancient perfection in design, 369 
—his opinion of modern British coins, 
378—See also Coins. 


Alison, Mr., Memorandum by Sir F. 


Head on his statement that the Duke 
of Wellington and Blucher were sur- 
prised at Waterloo, 291. 

America, liturgy of the Protestant episco- 
pal church in, 259. 

Amusements, state of public morals in 
towns in which they are not provided, 49, 

Antiquities, Ecclesiastical, of Scotland, 
379—defect of antiquarian learning in 
Scotland, 380—steps recently taken to 
improve it, 1s.—contributions by the 
Maitland, Bannatyne, and Abbotsford 
clubs, 381—repositories of the chief 
Scotch Church records, 382—history of 
the preservation of the see of Glasgow's 
records, 383—use of these registers, 
385—formation and constitution of the 
religious colony of St. Columba, 387— 
difference between the early Scotch 
Church and that of Rome, 388—disper- 
sion of the colony of St. Columba, 389— 
state of the Scotch Church under David 
I., 390—its revenues, 392 — contrast 
between the old and the modern Scotch 
clergy, J93—Robert Reid, Bishop of 
Orkney’s exertions in behalf of the 
Church, 394—influence upon society 
of the ancient see of St. Andrews, ib,— 
of the rural clergy, 395—the Church 
as a landlord, 396. 

Assafetida, its commercial value at the 
time of Julius Cesar, 363. 
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Atheneum Club, the, effect of the disap 
pearance of Mr. Hook from his favour 
ite corner, 97, 


B. 


Bell, Sir Charles, ‘The Nervous System 
of the Human Body:’ the hand, its 
mechanism, and vital endowments, as 
evincing design, 192 — universal in- 
justice to the enunciators of great truths, 
1b, — parentage and boyhood of Sir 
Charles Bell, 193—removes from Edin- 
burgh to London, 194—early career in 
the metropolis, 195—publication of the 
‘Anatomy of Expression,’ 197—his 
house in Leicester Street, ib.—anticipa- 
tion of his subsequent discoveries, 199 
—sources of his knowledge of military 
surgery, 200-205—elected surgeon of 
Middlesex Hospital; popularity of his 
lectures, 203— Waterloo ; his descri 
tion of the field of battle, 205—publi- 
cation of his first paper on the ‘ Ner- 
vous System,’ 208—outline of his «lis- 
coveries, 209—humanity as an expe- 
rimenter, 211—application of his dis- 
coveries to the treatment of disease, 213 
—sensation, 216—the muscular sense ; 
the nervous circle, 217—the ‘ Re- 
flex function,’ 218— Bell's theory of 
squinting, 219 —vital attraction, 220 
—appointed to the senior chair of 
anatomy and surgery at the College 
of Surgeons; character as a lecturer, 
221—publication of his ‘ Animal Me- 
chanics,’ ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,” and 
‘ Illustrations of Paley’s Natural Theo- 
logy,’ 222—love of fishing, 223— 
appointed Professor of Physiology at 

niversity College, 225 — resigns, ib. 

—accepts a professorship at Edinburgh, 

226—feelings upon his arrival in that 
2s 








city, 227—failure of his views, 228— 
letter to Dr. Ferguson, ib.—death, 230 
—character, 231. 

Berkeley, the late Earl of, his attempts in 
the House of Peers to legitimate his 
eldest son, 182. 

‘ eg or Universelle,’ the, 310. 

Blaze, Elzéar, Histoire du Chien, chez tous 
les oman du Monde, 488—character 
of the work, 488—forms of speech de- 
rived from dogs, 489—dogs as food, 
490—cruelties practised upon them, 
491—their ferocity, 492—uses to which 
they have been applied, 493—attach- 
ment to man, 496—courage and saga- 
city, 497—love of sporting; dogs as 
beastsof burden, 498—assmugglers, 499 
—the shepherd’s dog, ib.—dogs in Ma- 
hommedan countries, 501—the house- 
dog, 502—memory, 503—>prescience, 
504—recoverers of lost and stolen pro- 
perty, ib.—the blind beggars’ dogs, 505 
—the Newfoundland breed, 507—affec- 
tion after death, 508—intelligence and 
docility, 509—power of finding their 
way by a road they have never traversed, 
511—hereditary instincts, 512—tricks 
taught them by showmen, 513—inter- 
course with one another, 514 — M. 
Blaze’s eulogy of the dog, 515. 

Brogden, James, M.A., illustrations of 
the Liturgy and Ritual of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, 232. 

Brydges, Sir Egerton, his qualifications 
for writing a history of the British 
peerage, 167—<« ter drawn by him 
of the late Lord Eldon, 186. 

Buchanan, George, poetic celebration of 
Archbishop Dunbar'’s banquets, 393. 

Buonaparte, Louis Napoleon, sources from 
which his history will be derived, 322. 

Bucmaperte, Rin eon, “’ or of an 








Burke, Mr., ‘ History of the Commoners 
of England,’ 175. 


Cc. 


Cardwell, Edward, D.D., lectures on the 
coinage of the Greeks and Romans, 356 
—ancient substitutes for the usual me- 
tallic coins, 366—distinction between 
coins and medals, 368—means by which 
forgeries are detected, 374—advantage 
of the ancient combination of brass and 
tin, 377. See also Coins. 

oa of printed books in the library 
of the British Museum, 1813-1819; 
ditto, 1842, 1—nature of the latter, 24. 

Catalogues, 1. See Libraries. 
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Chantrey, Sir Francis, 451. 

Clergy of Scotland, the modern state of 
their learning, 380. 

Clinton, the noble house of, 171. 

Coins, 356—excuses in behalf of the coin 
enthusiast, 357—poetry and truth of 
the money of ancient Greece and Rome, 
360—value of the testimony given by 
coins to history, 361—universal interest 
in the science of numismatics, 362— 
derivation of the word ‘ coin,’ #.—the 
earliest form of money, 363—methods 
adopted to guarantee its purity, 365— 
period at which the image of a living 
man was first stamped upon coins, ib.— 
substitutes for the usual metallic coins, 
366—ancient process of stamping, 367 
—first existence of money in Egypt, 
#b,—ancient perfection in design, 369 
—division of Roman coins, 372—dan- 
gers to be guarded against by col- 
lectors, 374—coin mania, ib.— hints 
to collectors, 375—interest derivable 
from the localities in which ancient 
coins are found, 377. 


Cooper, Sir Astley, sketched by Sir Charles 
Be 


, 196. 

Courtenay, the noble house of, 170. 

Cunningham, Allan, ‘ Life of Sir David 
Wilkie, R.A.,’ 397—pedigree, 398— 
education, 399—Edinburgh Academy 
for the Improvement of Manufactures, 
401—first attempts in oils, 403—esta- 
blished as a portrait-painter at his fa- 
ther’s manse, 404—the ‘ Pitlessie Fair,’ 
405—comes to London, 406—personal 
appearance at that period, #b.—origin 
of his first advancement, 407—paints 
the ‘Village Politicians,’ 408—its re- 
ception, 409—friendship of Sir George 
Beaumont, 410—habits and pursuits 
in 1807, 412—the ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ 413 
—Mr. Cunningham’s sneers against the 
Royal Academy, ib.—their absurdity, 
414—Andrew Wilson's account of the 
success of the ‘ Blind Fiddler,’ 415— 
Wilkie elected an ASsociate, 417— 
Royal Academician, 418 — extracts 
from his diary, 419—labours of 1809, 
ib.—of 1810 to 1818, 420—of 1819 to 
1825, 421—Wilkie’s visit to the birth- 
place of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 423—to 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, 424—in- 
terview with the Regent, 426—with the 
Ettrick Shepherd, 427— Wilkie in love, 
428—dialogue with Mr. Stewart New- 
ton, R.A., 1b.—pictures in celebration 
of George IV.’s visit to Scotland, 429— 
family distresses, 430—generosity of the 
King, 432—tour on the Continent, 434 
—specimens of his Italian criticism, 
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435—Wilkie in Spain, 438—change in 
his style of art, 439—pictures painted 
after his return to England, 440-443— 
candidate for the chair of the Royal 
Academy, 441—his portraits, 442— 
knighted, b.—his imitations of Rem- 
brandt and Velasquez, 443—motives of 
his journey to the Holy Land, 445— 
description of Constantinople, &c., 447 
—journey from Jaffa to Ramla, 448— 
letter from Jerusalem to Sir R. Peel, 
449—death, 450—Wilkie’s character 
as an artist, 451—errors and omissions 
in Mr. Cunningham's work, 451. 


D. 


Dansey, William, A.M., Hore Decanice 
Rurales, 379. 

De Vere, Aubrey, ‘The Waldenses ; or, 
the Fall of Rora,’ and other poems, 
142 — contrast between the’ youthful 
poetry of twenty years back and of the 
present time, 143—Story of ‘ the Wal- 
denses,’ 144—extracts, 145, 146, 147, 
150—the highest order of poetical art 
dispenses in the main with supernatural 


agency, 148—miscellaneous poems,” 


151—‘ Hymn to the Meek,’ 152— 
* Lines on Rites and Ceremonies,’ and 
‘ Ritual Excess,’ 154—doctrinal poems, 
155—‘ A Tale of the Modern Time,’ 
156—‘A Tale of the Olden Time,’ 
160. 

Dogs, 488. See Blaze. 

Drummond, Henry, Esq., ‘ Histories of 
Noble English Families; with Biogra- 
phical Notices,’ 165—character of the 
existing books of Peerages, ib.—noble 
families worthy of historical record, 
169—absence of any valuable history 
of the royal house of England, 177— 
supineness, in modern times, of the 
peers to their own dignity, 178—pseudo- 

rs, tb,—case of the barony of Wil- 
feashby of Parham, 180 — standing 
orders of the House of Peers in con- 
sequence of this case, 181—attempts 
made by the late Earl of Berkeley to 
establish the legitimacy of his eldest 
son, 182—repeal of the standing orders, 
183—Mr. Drummond's preface, 187— 
importance which he attaches to tradi- 
tion, 188— contents of the two parts 
already published, 191—the engrav- 
ings, 7. 


E. 


Eldon, the late Earl, character drawn by 
Sir Egerton Brydges, 187. 





Eloquence, elements necessary to ensure 
its appreciation by posterity, 141. 

Elrington, the Rev. Charles R., D.D., 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, 


232. 
Evangelical novels, 25. See Sherwood. 


F. 


Fisheries, Irish, First and Second Report 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry into 
the state of (1836), 473—act for their 
regulation (1842), ib.—character of the 
coasts of Ireland—geological forma- 
tion, #b.—rivers, 474—area and pro- 
duce, 475—fish to be met with along 
the coasts, 476—state of the fisheries, 
477—want of harbours, 479—oysters 
—whales—sail-fish, 480—condition of 
the fishermen, 482—the bounty-system 
—frauds practised during its con- 
tinuance, 483 —the four classes of 
fishermen, 484 — remedial measures, 
485 —analysis of the act, 486, 

Forgery, antiquity of, 370. 

Fox, Charles, sketched by Horace Wal- 
pole, 541. 

Fragmenta, Scoto-Monastica, 379. 

Frere, Rt. Hon. John Hookham, ‘ The- 
ognis Restitutus,’ 452— contrast be- 
tween the imaginative and unimagina- 
tive poetry of Greece, 453—birth-place 
and history of Theognis, 456—Theog- 
nis crossed in love, 460—fragments not 
translated by Mr. Frere, 461— the 
political and moral verses, 462—those 
relating to the personal misfortunes of 
the poet, 465—to his poverty, 467— 
return from exile, and triumph of his 
party, 472. 


G, 


Geneva, 326. See Switzerland. 

Gregory, Dr. Olinthus, his idea of a cata- 
logue for the British Museum, 14. 

Grenville, Right Hon, Thos., character of 
his library, 23. 

Grey, the noble house of, 169. 


H. 


Haverfield, Rev. T. B. D., A Letter to a 
Layman on recent Changes in the 
Manner of performing Divine Service 
in the Metropolitan Churches, 232, 

Head, Sir Francis B,, 291. See Alison. 

Heber, Mr., character 3. + library, 23, 
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Hooke, Theodore, 53—character of Pere- 


grine Bunce, his last work, ib.—parent- 
age and birth, ib, —at Harrow, 54—early 
development of his powers, 55—ma- 
triculation at Oxford, 56—first farces, 
and acquaintance with Mathews and 
Liston, 57—‘ The Invisible Girl,’ 
* Killing no Murder,’ &c., 58—first no- 
vel, 59—real farce of his own life, 61— 
the Berners Street hoax, 62—hoax upon 
Romeo Coates—his greatness as an im- 
provisatore, 64—Hook's ‘ stage fright,’ 
67—introduction into fashionable so- 
ciety, 68—appointed treasurer of Mau- 
ritius, 69—his description of the island, 
70—deficiency in his accounts, 71— 
imprisoned and sent to England, 72 
— discharged from arrest, 73 — origin 
of the ‘ eager 15—effect of 4 
r upon the Whig aristocracy wit! 
feo: to Queen Caroline, 77—his 
disclaimer of any connexion with it, 
tb.—extract from ‘ Hunting the Hare,’ 
78—absence of personal motive in his 
virulence, 81—pronounced a debtor to 
the crown for 12,000/,, 82—analysis of 
the prominent features of this case, ib 
—arrest under ee ee 86— 
first acquaintance with Dr.’ Maginn, 
ib, —restored to liberty, 87—catalogue 
of his works, 88—the two fundamental 
errors of his life, 89—re-introduction 
into society, 91—pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, 94—a wiuter visit to a noble 
uaintance, 95 —simplicity of his 
real tastes, 97—offered the appointment 
of licenser of plays, 99—his last dinner 
perty, 1 eath, 101—extracts from 
is diary, ib.—seizure of his pro; by 
the crown; subscription for his children, 
103—career as a literary man, 105— 
ability in conversation, 106. 


Horne, Rev. T. Hartwell, his plan of 


classification of the British Museum 
Library, 15. 


Horner, , ‘Memoirs and Corre- 


spondence of his Brother Francis 

lorner, M.P.,’ 108—claims of the 
latter to public confidence and respect, 
109— tage, birth, and boyhood, 
112—his first impressions of parlia- 
ment, 113—pursuits at eighteen years 
of age, 114—studies in his twentieth 
year, 115—in his twenty-second, 116 
—letter to Mr. Wm. Erskine, 118— 
observations on Handel, 119—residence 
in London, 120—state of politics at the 
time, 121 — the part taken by Mr. 
Horner, 122—his opinion of Fox with 
regard to the republicans of France and 
England, 123—first appearance among 
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the leading Whig politicians, 125— 
opinion of Sir Wm. Grant, 126—en- 
ters parliament, 127—feelings on the 
litical questions of 1807, 1283—comes 
into notice in the House of Com- 
mons; the bullion question, 131—his 
career in the house, 132—conduct with 
reference to the campaign of .1815, 
133—letter of admonition from his 
friend Lord Webb Seymour, 136—ill- 
ness and death, 140. 
Howard, the noble house of, 174. 


I. 


Ireland, 562. See Ministers. 
Irish Landlords, Rents, and Tenures, 553. 
Irish Manufactures, 475. 


L. 


Lewis, George Cornwall, his translations 
from the German, 460. 

Liber Sancte Marie de Melros, 379. 

Libraries and Catalogues, 1—Difficulty 
= forming a 2—number of 
volumes possessed by the twelve t- 
est libraries of Europe, Rint of 
the early bibliographers, 5—obstacles to 
the formation of alphabetical arrange- 
ments, 6—solecisms in the catalogues 
of several public libraries, 7—difficul- 
ties from,the disguise of authors’ names, 
8—mistakes of early editors and bib- 
liographers, 11—classed catalogues, 13 
—Dr. Olinthus Gregory and Mr. 
Bowerbank's — classifications, 
14—the Rev. T. Hartwell Horne’s 
plan, 15—faults of classification, 16 
—difficulties from the title not always 
expressing the scope of a book, 17— 
absurdities from endeavouring to avoid 
minute sub-divisions, 18 — catalogues 
according to the position of books 
in a library, 20—recent French cata- 
logues, 21—extent and value of Eng- 
lish public and private libraries, 22— 
the new catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum, 24—progress of catalogues of the 
continental libraries, 25. 

Litta, Count, Famiglie Celebri di Italia, 
187. 


London, Lord Bishop of, Charge deli- 
vered to the Clergy of the Diocese in 
Oct. 1842, 232, See Rubrics. 

M. 


Mac Donnell, Eneas, the Crisis unmasked, 
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553—tabular abstract of thirty-one 
repeal meetings, 573—character of 
Mr. Mac Donnell’s Letters in the 
* Times,’ 573. 


Maginn, Dr., 86. 
Ministers, policy of, 553—modern appe- 


tite for legislation, ib.—sources from 
which late objections to the policy of 
Ministers emanate, 554—absence of any 
solid foundation for such, 555—work- 
ing of the New Corn Law, tb.—effect 
of the admission of foreign cattle, 
556—principle of the existence of the 
present Ministry, 557—real state of the 
distress in the agricultural and mannu- 
facturing districts, 558—contrast be- 
tween a Tory and a Whig opposition, 
559—Sir Robert Peel's character as a 
Minister, 560—actual amount of legis- 
lation during the last Session, 561—the 
case of Ireland, 562—mainspring and 
real object of the present agitation in 
that country, 563 — Mr. O’Connell’s 
motives, 564—associations instituted by 
him from 1829 to 1840, 565—recep- 
tion of the Repeal Question by the 
Whig Government in 1833, 566—in 
1834, 568—declaration of Lord John 
Russell on the same subject in 1843, 
569—Repeal ‘ Demonstrations’ in Ire- 
land in 1840, 570—Meetings at the 
period of the downfall of the Whig 
Ministry, 571—in 1842, 572—reasons 
why the Conservative Government did 
not interfere with them, ib.—exaggera- 
tions as to the numbers who attended 
them, 573—correctness of the course 
taken by Government, 574—consider- 
ation of the legality of the repeal 
meetings, 576— importance to Mr. 
O'Connell of keeping them within the 
verge of the law, 577—his professed 
veneration for the Queen, 578—dismis- 
sal of magistrates, 580—conduct of the 
opposition on the Irish Arms Bill, 581— 
Lord Anglesey’s proclamation in 1831, 
584—-separation, not repeal, the object, 
585—extracts from ‘The Nation,’ 586 
—analysis of Mr. O'Connell's plan for 
a constitution in Ireland, 589. 


Monasticum Scotum, 397. 
Museum, British, space occupied by the 


bookshelves in the, 4, See Libraries. 


N. 


‘Nation Newspaper,’ the, extracts from, 


Nervous system, the, 192. See Bell. 
Neville, the noble house of, 169. 





Oo. 


O’Connell, Mr., 563. See Ministers. 

Orfila, M., number of animals sacrificed 
by him in his experiments upon poisons, 
211. 


P. 


Peel, Sir Robert, 560. See Ministers. 
Peerages, pretenders to, described, 178. 
Percy, the noble house of, 170, 


R. 


Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, 379. 

Report from Select Committee on the 
British Museum, 1. 

Report, Ist and 2nd, of the Commissioners 
of Enquiry into Irish Fisheries, 473. 
See Fisheries. 

Robertson, Rev. James Craigie. How 
shall we conform to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, 290—contents and 
character of the work, ib. 

Rubrics and Rituals of the Church of 
England, 232—recent development of 
religious feeling in the Established 
Church, ib.—mistake in attributing it 
to the Oxford Tracts, 234—the ex- 
istence of the Church as an Establish- 
ment threatened within the last four- 
teen years, 235— publication of the 
‘Tracts for the Times,’ 236—visitation 
charges of the bishops respecting them, 
237—review of the discussion on the 
Canons and Rubrics, 238—preliminary 
question to be disposed of, 239—causes 
of schismatic discrepancies in the per- 
formance of the divine services, 239— 
authoritative proceedings required to 
check them, 240—objections to a con- 
vocation or synod, 241 — advantages 
of the independent action of the bishops, 
242—abuse of the term ‘Catholic’ by 
the Tractarians, 243—danger of attach- 
ing too much importance to the letter 
of the Rubrics, 247—analysis of the 
Bishop of London's opinion upon the 
necessity of daily service, ib,—reasons 
for believing that there was common 
ise aed daily at and subsequent to the 

eformation, 249—good effected by the 
Tracts, 253—impediments to the per- 
formance of daily service at the present 
time, #b.—omission of the performance 
of the ordinary communion service, 
254—feelings of the ultra~Rubricans 
upon this point, 255—actual state of 
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the question, 256—advantages and dis- 
advantages of the union of the three 
services on Sundays and holydays, 257 
—rubrics relating to the church mili- 
tant prayer, 258—causes of the disuse 
of the offertory, 260—surplice con- 
‘troversy, 261—Mr. Scobell’s interpre- 
tation, 262—placing the elements, 265 
—innovations of the Tractarians, b.— 
their mode of performing baptism, 267 
—necessity for an authoritative expla- 
nation of the Rubric upon this sub- 
ject, 269—alteration of the position of 
the font, ib.—alteration in the mar- 
riage ceremony, 270—lights upon the 
Communion Table, 272 — decking 
churches with flowers, 273—obeisance 
in churches, 274—worshipping to the 
East, 275—contrary to the Rubrics, 
278—error of the Bishop of London 
in quoting Stillingfleet in its favour, 
279—testimony of Bishop Sparrow, 
280—propriety of congregations turning 
towards the Communion Table when 
repeating the Creed, 282—objection of 
the ultra-Rubricans to the clerk giving 
out the psalm, 283—real drift of the 
recent innovations, 287. 

Russell, Lord John, speech of, 11th July, 

1843, 553. 
Russell, the noble house of, 173. 
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girls, 50—tendency to sectarianism in 
such works, 51. 


Sismondi, G. C. Leonardo, ‘ Bossi Necro- 


logia,’ 299—ancestry, 300—boyhood, 
301—comes to England with his family, 
303—aspect of political affairs upon 
their return to Switzerland, 304—settles 
in Tuscany, 305 t of 
his first work, 306—his first published 
work, 307—treatise ‘Sur la Richesse 
Commerciale,’ 308—declines a profes- 
sorship at Wilna, 309—a contributor to 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle, 310—ac- 

uaintance with Necker and Madame 

e Staél, 312—publication of his Italian 
History, 313—of ‘ La Littérature du 
Midi de 1 Europe,’ 314—of ‘ L’Histoire 
des Frangais,’ 315—spirit in which it 
is written, 316—Sismondi’s interview 
with Napoleon in 1813, 318—contri- 
butes to Brewster's ‘Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia,’ 321—part taken by him re- 
lative to Louis Napoleon in 1838, 322 
—concluding labours of his life, 323— 
his opinions and conduct at the Geneva 
revolution of Nov., 1841, 329—death, 
330—character as an historian, #b., 346 
—his method of imparting unity to 
Italian history, 332—labour bestowed 
upon his composition, 333, 354—plan 
adopted in the ‘ Histoire des Frangais,’ 
338—his writings upon political eco- 
nomy, 347—minor works, 353. 
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Scobell, Rev. Edward, A.M., ‘A Few 
Thoughts on Church Subjects,’ 232. 
See Rubrics. 

Scotland, 379. See Antiquities. 

Seymour, Lord Webb, character of, by 

r. Hallam, 134—letter to Horner, 136. 

Shaw, Alexander, ‘ Narrative of the Dis- 
coveries of Sir Charles Bell in the 
Nervous System,’ 192. 

Shee, Sir Martin Archer, his election as 
P.R.A., 441. 

Sherwood, Mrs., The Lady of the Manor, 
being a Series of Conversations on the 
subject of Confirmation, 26—evange- 
licals, 26—their resemblance to the 
Puritans, 27 — extent of evangelical 
literature, 28—aim of the ‘Lady of 
the Manor,’ 29—its mischievous ten- 
dency, 30—Mrs. Sherwood’s illustra- 
tion of ‘envy,’ 33—the tale of Matilda 
Vincent, 34—evil of the constant quo- 
tation of Scripture, 40—impropriety of 
mixing up amusement with religion, 42 
—-self-elected teachers, 43—veto against 
public amusements, 48—object of the 
authoress in addressing herself solely to 





Smith, Adam, treatment of, by his fol- 
lowers, 347. 

Stafford, the noble house of, 170. 

Stanley, the noble house of, 172. 

Switzerland, constitution of its confede- 
racy anterior to the French Revolution, 
324—after the congress of Verona, 325 


—effects of the French Revolution of 


1830 yen Switzerland, ib.—political 
state o 
the 22nd Nov., 1841, 328. 


T. 


Talbot, the noble house of, 171. 
Theognis, 452. See Frere. 
Tracts, the Oxford, 234. See Rubrics. 


w. 


Walpole, Horace, letters of, to Sir Horace 
Mann, vols. i. and ii., 516—number 
of his published letters, 518—their 
characteristics, 519—his prejudices, 520 
—the imputed treachery of his uncle 
examined, 521—chief cause of the 


a oe ad 


Geneva, 326—Revolution of 


~~ 
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violence of his dislikes, 523—heredi- 
tary singularity of taste and temper, 
§25—source from which these letters 
have been obtained, 526—blunders and 
absurdities of the editor, 528—Wal- 

le’s versatility, 531—the museum at 

trawberry Hill, 537—the recent sale 
foreboded by Walpole, 538—his wit, 
539—judgment, 541—sketch of Charles 
Fox, ib.—reserve as to his own affairs, 
542— intimacy with Mrs. Clive, 543— 
Pinkerton and the‘ Walpoliana,’ 544— 
domestic habits, 546—patronage of lite- 





rature and art, 549—imputed infidelity, 
551—his character of his father and of 
himself, 552. 

Waterloo, the field of, described by Sir 
Charles Bell, 205—Memorandum on 
Mr. Alison’s statement that the Duke 
of Wellington and Marshal Bliicher 
were surprised and out-maneuvred from 
the 15th to the 18th June, 1815, 291. 

Wilkie, Sir David, 397, See Cunning- 
ham. 

Willoughby of Parham, case of the barony 
of, in the House of Lords, 180, 
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